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THE  SITUATIOH. 

While  out  teachers  are  taking  their 
much-needed  vacation  to  regain  health  and 
strength  for  future  work,  the  Teachers’ 
Committee  look  anxiously  over  the  field  at 
th^  South  and  at  the  North  to  see  what 
are  the  demands  there  and  what  are  the 
sources  of  supply  here. 

The  first  and  most  important  question 
which  is  presented  to  them  regards  the 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year. 
School-houses  are  most  desirable ;  books, 
charts,  slates,  and  pencils,  are  highly  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  vitally  important  is  the  live  man 
or  woman  who  shall  fill  the  school-house 
with  her  presence,  and  make  the  tools* 
serve  her  purpose. 

Better  preaching  may  come  from  a 
fisherman’s  boat  or  a  shoemaker’s  bench 
than  from  the  stateliest  cathedral ;  and  so, 
while  we  seek  to  build  the  school-house 
and  to  establish  the  teacher’s  home,  the 
main  thing  after  all  is  to  have  the  genuine 
teacher. 

We  hope  to  increase  the  number  of 
schools  as  much  during  the  next  year  as  we 
have  during  the  past ;  and  we  are  not  ex¬ 
travagant  in  asking  that  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  may  be  employed  by  this 
society  during  the  year. 


According  to  our  estimate,  that  about 
four-fifths  of  our  teachers  will  return  to 
their  work,  which  is  rather  above  than 
under  the  probability,  we  shall  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  teachers,  experienced  in  the 
work,  ready  to  enter  upon  it  again.  This 
includes  those  Southern  teachers  employed 
by  superintendents.  It  is  therefore  proba¬ 
ble  that  we  shall  need  about  fifty  new 
Northern  teachers  early  in  the  autumn  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  from  various 
causes  will  not  return,  and  to  establish 
new  schools;  and  probably  double  this 
number  in  the  course  of  the  year.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  written  applica¬ 
tions  for  these  situations  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August ;  and  from  these  we 
will  give  the  applicant  such  an  answer  as 
will  enable  her  to  judge  whether  it  will  be 
worth  her  while  to  come  to  Boston  for  the 
personal  interview  necessary  before  finally 
accepting  a  teacher. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the 
Teachers’  Committee  will  be  in  session 
daily,  from  eleven  to  one,  at  their  ofiice, 
to  receive  applicants,  and  to  engage  teach¬ 
ers,  if  their  arrangements  can  be  so  far 
completed  as  to  enable  them  to  decide 
upon  localities. 

In  May,  1865,  an  article  in  the  ‘ ‘  Record  ”  — 
stated  fully  the  qualifications  desired  for 
teachers.  We  have  seen  no  reason  for 
lowering,  our  standard.  We  must  have 
all  those  qualities  to  fit  a  teacher  to  bear 
the  trials  and  perform  the  duties  necessa¬ 
rily  incident  to  the  work.  We  will  briefly 
enumerate  them. 

1st.  Health ;  and  that  to  a  degree  which 
will  ensure  energy,  cheerfulness,  and  cour¬ 
age.  These  may  come  from  the  spirit, 
but  at  the  cost  of  life  itself,  unless  a  sound 
body  makes  them  natural  and  easy. 

2d.  Mature  age.  We  hesitate  to  take 
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any  under  twenty-five ;  under  twenty-two, 
we  must  refuse  them  entirely.  The  young, 
bright,  enthusiastic  girls  and  boys  must 
school  themselves  to  patience ;  they  will 
need  it  all.  If  their  desire  to  serve  the 
cause  is  a  deep  and  holy  purpose,  instead 
of  an  illusion  of  the  fancy,  they  need  not 
few  that  opportunity  will  be  wanting  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  the  waiting  years 
will  be  of  preparation  and  of  growth. 

3d.  With  average  intellectual  power,  a 
good  New-England  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  is  requisite.  Many  of 
the  methods  used  at  home  may  not  be 
applicable  in  freedmen’s  schools ;  but  they 
have  trained  the  teacher’s  powers  of  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  and  of  disciplining  her 
school. 

4th.  High  moral  character,  purity  of 
heart  and  mind,  self-control,  firmness, 
command  of  temper,  the  soldier’s  spirit  of 
obedience,  without  its  uncomprehending 
slavishness,  frank  and  honest  deportment, 
self-respect,  and  dignified  propriety  of 
manner. 

5th.  We  must  go  one  step  higher.  With 
all  these,  a  deep,  earnest,  religious  pur¬ 
pose  is  all  important  to  our  teachers. 
When  surrounded  by  all  the  helps  and 
guards  which  a  well-regulated  community 
furnishes,  we  may  forget  for  a  moment  the 
unseen  power  which  alone  gives  us  protec¬ 
tion;  but,  in  the  stillness  of  a  forest  at 
midnight,  the  dullest  soul  feels  the  awe  of 
His  presence  and  the  need  of  His  guardian¬ 
ship  ;  and  no  teacher  can  have  that  true 
self-reliance  which  she  needs  for  her  work, 
often  solitary  and  almost  unprotected, 
without  the  deep  feeling  of  reliance  upon 
divine  help,  which  alone  makes  heroism 
possible. 

And  again ;  the  poor  and  despised  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  charity  as  a  whole,  and  our 
hearts  respond  freely ;  but  when  in  detail 
we  find  them,  as  we  often  must,  dirty,  idle, 
stubborn,  ungrateful,  and  unappreciative 
of  the  benefits  offered  them,  only  a  deep 
religious  sense  of  their  claims  upon  us  as 
“heirs  of  Grod  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ” 
can  give  us  the  necessary  patience  to 
“  endure  even  to  the  end.” 

We  need  not  repeat  that  this  demand  is 


entirely  irrespective  of  sectarian  lines  or 
theological  distinctions.  Perhaps  all  sects 
have  been  represented  in  our  work,  and 
certainly  there  is  none  to  which  we  could 
award  any  superiority  over  others.  Bvt, 
*  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  Metho¬ 
dists  among  the  colored  people,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Maryland,  where  they  bear  a 
large  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
schools  and  teachers,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  send  them  teachers  of  that  persuasion ; 
and  we  shall  for  this  reason  in  some  cases 
be  obliged  to  give  a  preference  to  appli¬ 
cants  of  that  persuasion  if  equally  well 
fitted  for  the  work  in  other  respects. 

♦  ■■ 

TO  BBAHOE  SOCIETIES.  ‘ 

The  great  need  of  better  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  our  schools  is  the  most  pressing 
want  of  our  work.  The  officers  of  the 
Bureau  are  ready  to  give  us  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  power,  but  they  have  no 
longer  under  their  control  buildings  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  purpose. 

In  most  cases  the  freedmen  are  eager  to 
aid  in  building  them,  and  very  desirous  to 
have  them,  but  they  have  very  little  money. 
We  wish  that  our  noble  auxiliaries  would 
consider  whether  they  cannot  by  a  fresh 
exertion  raise  money  to  aid  them.  By 
offering  to  advance  a  sum  from  two  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  building  material  could 
be  procured,  on  condition  that  the  parents 
of  the  children  should  perform  the  labor 
and  afterwards  take  the  care  of  warming, 
lighting,  and  repairing  the  building.  They 
should  also  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
for  it  by  instalments,  so  as  finally  to  own 
it  themselves  if  they  desire. 

We  have  had  the  most  earnest  repre¬ 
sentations  on  this  subject  from  Raleigh, 
Edisto,  Warrenton,  Louisburgh,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  from  almost  every  place  where  our 
teachers  are  established.  The  societies 
can  obtain  abundant  information  of  the 
need  of  school  buildings  from  their  return¬ 
ing  teachers.  Superintendents  on  the 
ground  will  take  the  necessary  oversight 
of  the  business  of  building.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  of  any  communications  from  the 
branch  societies  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
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TEA0HEB8*  FESTIVAL. 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers  of 
the  proposed  Teachers’  Festival  on  the 
12th  of  July. 

Cards  of  admission  are  now  ready  at 
this  office,  and  we  will  send  the  number 
that  any  branch  society  may  desire  for  its 
members  on  application  of  the  Secretary. 
For  the  convenience  of  friends  from  out  of 
town,  we  will  say,  that  simple  refreshments 
will  be  offered  at  an  early  hour  (half-past 
five  o’clock),  that  they  may  be  able  to 
return  home  by  the  early  evening  trains  if 
it  is  desirable. 

We  hope  for  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  and  that  a  friendly 
and  social  acquaintance  with  them  will 
stimulate  our  zeal  for  the  work  and  our 
confidence  in  those  who  are  carrying  it  on. 

The  festival  will  open  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Parker  Fraternity,  564  Washington 
Street,  July  12,  at  four,  p.m. 

♦  - 

We  have  received  an  admirable  photo¬ 
graphic  likeness  of  our  beloved  secretary. 
Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson,  to  place  in  our 
album,  where  she  will  feel  herself  very 
much  at  home  among  the  teachers  who  are 
so  dear  to  her  heart,  and  who  return  her 
affections  so  warmly. 

We  will  place  the  album  on  the  table  at 
the  Teachers’  Festival,  that  all  may  see 
what  has  been  done  towards  preserving 
this  pleasant  record  of  those  who  have 
labored  with  and  for  us. 

The  likeness  of  Miss  Stevenson  is  from 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hawes, 
19  Tremont  Row,  where  we  presume  he 
will  be  able  to  supply  copies  to  those 
desiring  them. 

»  ' 

A  SIGH  OF  BEGOESTBUOTIOE. 

Exact  Copy  of  a  PtqtiP$  Letter. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  28, 1866. 

My  Dear  Friend,  —  You  have  asked 
my  opinion  of  the  yankees ;  I  will  tell  you 
if  I  can,  but  it  is  most  impossible ;  for  that 
is  the  greatest  question  1  ever  was  asked  I 
am  sure ;  though  from  what  I  have  heard 
said,  I  might  have’  thought  they  were 
bisens  in  the  place  of  people;  but  1  am 


happy  to  say  that  when  I  saw  them  they 
were  human  people,  as  much  as  those  who 
I  had  heard  talk  about  them.  In  the  year 
1861,  I  could  hear  eveiy'thing  about  a 
yankee  that  could  be  said.  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  what  I  heard  then ;  and  now  I  must 
say,  that  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
such  people  in  the  world  as  white  people 
that  would  sit  do^vn  in  a  school-house,  or  a 
church,  and  teach  the  colored  people  the 
letters,  and  the  sounding  and  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  besides  millions  of  other 
kind  acts.  My  opinion  of  the  yankees  I  am 
not  able  to  express.  Tho  I  can  say  with  all 
my  heart  they  are  the  gi’eatest  people  that 
ever  existed.  To-day  my  heart  is  light 
and  free.  No  more  fear  of  slavery  now 
by  the  help  of  God  and  the  yankees.  I 
would  to-day  that  I  had  been  raised  in  a 
yankee  land  where  all  mankind  were  free. 
Speaking  of  us  loveing  our  former  masters 
and  mistresses  but  it  was  impossible  for 
all  of  us  to  love  them,  for  they  did  not 
love  us,  nor  never  would  they  onley  love 
our  sirvis,  and  when  we  could  not  sirve 
them  they  did  not  want  us  on  there  lots. 
The  yankees  are  teaching  us  to  elivate 
our  selves  and  to  become  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  not  dumb  brutes.  Love  the  yan¬ 
kees  !  yes  indeed ;  we  cannot  do  anything 
that  is  good  enough  for  them.  There  is 
one  thing  above  all  that  the  yankees  has 
done.  That  is  worth  a  world,  that  is  to 
stop  the  slave  trade.  There  is  no  telling 
on  earth  the-  trouble'  that  slavery  has  give. 
But  I  must  say  thank  God,  and  thank  you 
millions  of  yankees  that  slavery  is  done. 

Emma  Lawton. 

— • — 

We  have  received  warning  that  an  im¬ 
postor  is  endeavoring  to  collect  money  in 
New  Bedford  in  the  name  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People.  He  is  entirely  unauthorized 
by  them. 

Lest  the  same  deception  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  other  towns,  we  would  remind 
all  interested  in  our  work  that  no  other 
branch  of  the  F  reedmen’s  Aid  Union  Com¬ 
mission,  except  the  New  England,  employs 
any  agent  to  collect  funds  in  Massachueetts. 
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LETTES  FEOM  MES.  A.  F.  PILLSBUET. 

Charleston,  S.C.,  June  10, 1866. 

Since  writing  you,  I  heard  of  a  college 
established  in  Oxford,  Penn.,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  colored  youth,  with  scholarships 
for  a  few  freedmen,  who,  by  a^e,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  capacity,  would  be  able  in  the 
future  to  labor  intelligently  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  their  race. 

I  wrote  immediately  to  the  principal, 
stating  the  needs  of  Frank  and  Archie, 
and  received  permission  for  direct  admis¬ 
sion  with  free  hoard  and  tuition.  I  wrote 
the  boys  of  the  grand  opening  for  them, 
and  they  went  directly.  They  are  as 
happy  and  studious  as  possible. 

Then  we  had  a  young  man  of  twenty  as 
servant.  He  had  been  a  slave,  but,  as 
Mr.  Pillsbury  says,  “  possessing  more 
quick  good  sense  and  solidity”  than  he 
had  found  in  South  Carolina.  Although 
attached  to  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
family,  we  could  not  be  selfish.  We  sent 
him  there  also.  He  left  May  12,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  sent  by  a  Mr.  Gibbs, 
a  colored  preacher  from  Philadelphia. 
Our  Charlie  had  a  nice  supply  of  clothes 
which  I  had  laid  by  from  the  boxes  and 
\arrels  of  the  winter  in  anticipation  of  this 
event. 

Poor  boy !  he  had  served  as  a  slave  till 
last  September  and  had  nothing. 

Jemmie  and  1  had  taught  him  to  read 
during  the  winter,  and  to  write  quite  well. 
I  packed  his  trunk,  and  filled  his  valise 
with  my  own  biscuits  and  cake  for  his  sub¬ 
sistence  to  New  York.  I  also  sent  a  box 
of  clothing  to  the  Grimke  boys  by  Charlie. 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Randall,  the  Principal,  thanking  me 
for  sending  “  a  student  so  worthy  and  cortv- 
petent'*''  as  Charles  Hume.  Mr.  R.  has 
promised  me  a  report  of  their  progress 
and  deportment  through  the  term. 

Since  Charlie  left,  I  have  had  a  call 
from  a  former  pupil  at  Hilton  Head  in 
1863  and  1864,  Robert  Gaimy,  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  of  pure 
African  blood.  He  escaped  from  Charles¬ 
ton  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  in  the 
year  1861.  He  has  learned  to  read  and 


write,  has  been  through  geography,  and  is 
in  long  division  in  written  arithmetic  after 
mental  arithmetic. 

I  told  liim  of  the  school  in  Oxford,  and 
urged  him  to  apply.  He  has  done  so,  and 
is  cordially  welcomed  for  the  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  next,  after  the  summer  vacation. 
He  is  to  work  hard  these  two  months  and 
save  money  for  transportation  and  books. 

I  shall  help  him  to  clothing.  Robert  will 
make  six  from  the  city  of  Charleston  as 
beneficiary  students.  Mr.  Randall  writes 
me  in  these  words,  “  Some  of  our  most 
promising  students  are  freedmen.  There  is 
an  earnestness  about  them  which  we  do  not 
find  in  our  most  favored  blacks  of  the 
North." 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  F.  Pillsbury. 
— — • — 

THE  WORLD  MOVES,  BUT  MOVES  SLOWLT. 

Miss  Anna  Gardner  has  sent  us  two 
numbers  of  “  The  Chronicle,”  published  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement :  — 

“school  examination. 

“An  examination  of  the  Jefferson  School 
(colored)  will  take  place  at  the  Delavan  Hos¬ 
pital  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  commencing 
at  nine  o’clock. 

“  The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  at¬ 
tend. 

“CUABLOTTKBYILLE,  June  14, 186G." 

The  editor  comments  thereon  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very 
polite  invitation  from  Miss  Anna  Gardner 
to  attend  the  examination  of  her  school  at 
Mudwall  to-day.  She  writes  us  that  she 
’  believes ‘the  prejudices  existing  in  this  com¬ 
munity  with  reference  to  educating  people 
irrespective  of  color,  and  toward  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  the  colored  race,  as  recent¬ 
ly  exhibited  by  articles  in  the  Charlottesville 
“  Chronicle,”  would  be  modified,  could  there 
be  a  favorable  report  made  of  our  schools,' 
and  that  she  therefore  hopes  we  will  attend 
her  examination,  &c. 

“We  regret  that  engagements  prevent  our 
accepting  this  invitation.  Miss  Gardner  is 
mistaken  in  stating  'that  any  ‘prejudices 
against  educating  people  irrespective  of  color. 
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and  toward  those  engaged  in  teaching  the 
colored  race/  have  been  exhibited  in  any 
articles  in  the  “  Chronicle.”  We  entertain  no 
such  prejudices,  and  have  expressed  none. 

“  We  expresseii  a  ‘  prejudice '  against  per¬ 
sons,  who  came  on  here  to  teach  the  negroes, 
going  on  to  Washington  and  petitioning  for 
the  sending  back  here  of  the  military  who 
had  just  been  ordered  away.  And  we  also 
exhibited  a  prejudice  against  white  people 
associating  on  equal  terms  with  negroes. 
These  things  are  distinct  from  instructing 
negroes,  which  we  warmly  approve  of.” 

Narrow  as  are  the  bounds  of  this  edi¬ 
tor’s  liberality,  there  is  certainly  a  great 
advance  on  putting  a  woman  in  jail  for 
teaching  negroes  to  read.  Perhaps  another 
year  of  Miss  Gardner’s  labors  in  the  place 
will  bring  him  to  the  good  opinion  of 
Yankees  expressed  by  one  of  our  colored 
scholars  in  Norfolk.  The  negroes  seem 
to  have  an  instinct  like  that  of  children  for 
their  true  friends,  in  spite  of  the  caresses 
and  protestations  of  interested  parties. 

— ♦— 

IN  MEHOBfAM. 

Sarah  M.  Pearson,  Teacher,  Newbem,  N.C. 

Ellen  A.  Learned,  „  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sarah  E.  Keyes,  „  Kinston,  N.C. 

In  a  triune  wreath  of  grateful  memorial, 
green  and  fragrant,  we  twine  the  pleasant 
recollections,  tender  and  enduring,  which 
belong  to  the  image  of  each  of  these  be¬ 
loved  friends;  and  to  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  which  unites  them  in  our  thoughts. 
Moved  by  the  same  lofty  impulse,  glowing 
with  the  same  generous  enthusiasm, 
strengthened  by  the  same  inward  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  call  to  this  work,  they 
went  forth  from  their  several  Massachu¬ 
setts  homes  to  bear  the  blessing  of  their 
presence  and  the  inspiration  of  their  devo¬ 
ted  lives  to  the  service  of  the  outcast  and 
oppressed.  They  left  the  pn>tection  and 
comfort  of  the  household  and  all  uts  de¬ 
lights,  the  honor  which  their  pure  character 
insured  to  them  in  their  native  villages,  to 
dwell  near  the  scomers  who  loathe  the 
presence  of  a  “nigger  school  ma’am;” 
they  became  despised  that  they  might  be 
a  blessing  to  many. 

The  school-comittee  of  West  Newton 


were  not  glad  that  we  should  take  from 
them  one  of  the  finest  of  their  excellent 
teachers ;  but  the  earnest  call  of  the  long 
injured  for  the  education  they  craved, 
appealed  too  strongly  to  Sarah  Pearson’s 
heart  to  admit  of  any  hesitation  on  her 
part.  Into  a  log-cabin,  in  the  Trent- 
River  Camp,  she  carried  the  New  England 
school-drill  and  discipline;  and  with  her 
great  warm  heart  and  sound  good  sense, 
became  the  counsellor  and  efficient  helper 
of  all  the  settlement  that  regarded  her 
with  deepest  reverence.  Two  seasons  of 
such  activity,  under  many  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  of  exposure  and  overwork  to  which 
her  self-denying  spirit  impelled  her,  and 
her  earthly  work  of  beneficence  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  months  of  failing  health 
were  brightened  by  a  continued  interest  in 
the  people  she  had  served  so  faithfully, 
and  by  the  undying  hope  to  return  to 
them.  But  the  Father  called  her  to  his 
higher  bliss. 

Into  the  delicate  retirement  of  a  gentle 
invalid’s  home,  where  loving  friends  and 
literary  and  artistic  tastes  made  the  hours 
beautiful,  and  laborious  exertion  seemed 
unbefitting  to  that  little  strength,  that  same 
solemn  call  of  duty  came  sounding,  irre¬ 
sistible  and  welcome  to  the  earnest  heart, 
and  Ellen  Learned  gathered  up  all  the 
remaining  strength  of  her  failing  life,  and 
laid  it  joyously  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 
Cn  the  6th  of  June,  1865,  she  reached 
Baltimore;  began  teaching  in  a  colored 
school  at  once ;  poured  out  the  whole 
richness,  beauty,  and  unconscious  fascina¬ 
tion  of  her  fine  nature  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  loving  work ;  charmed  the  ignor¬ 
ant  children,  the  wondering  parents,  and 
accomplished  the  work  of  many  years  in 
one.  “You  have  sent  us  a  saint,”  said 
keen-eyed  and  appreciating  ones  who 
watched  her  work  most  closely.  April  21, 
comes  her  latest  letter;  “prostrate  with 
fatal  illness,”  she  writes,  “  almost  in  sight  of 
the  close  of  my  year,  I  had  hoped  and  de¬ 
sired  to  complete.  But  God’s  plans  are 
not  ours.”  On  the  6th  of  June,  1866,  the 
mortal  cord  was  gently  loosed,  and  one 
angel  more  was  added  to  the  heavenly 
throng. 
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Born  into  anti-slavery  sentiments,  — 
drinking  them  in  with  her  mother’s  milk, 
bearing  from  her  childhood  the  woes  and 
wrongs  of  the  slave  very  near  her  heart, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  young  Sabah  Keyes, 
timid  and  inexperienced,  should  choose  to 
leave  the  fraternal  ties  which  held  her  close 
and  warm  and  made  the  farm-homes  of 
Westford  beautiful  to  her  orphaned  years, 
to  venture  forth  into  the  untried  world 
and  brave  the  risks  of  pioneer  teachers, 
where  school-houses  are  burned  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  mocked  at,  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina.  But  she  carried  in  her  fresh 
spirit  that  innocence  and  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  noble  aim  which  make  the  young 
venerable  and  the  feeblest  strong.  With 
happy  heart  she  watched  the  progress  of 
her  pupils,  and  enjoyed  the  affection  of 
the  poor  freed  people.  Her  last  word  to 
us  was,  “to  morrow  we  have  a  holiday.” 
Our  next  intelligence,  that  her  two  faith¬ 
ful  companions  were  her  nurses ;  and,  ere 
another  mail,  that  pure  soul  had  found  its 
eternal  holiday  among  the  immortals. 

The  tear  that  falls  on  these  new-made 
graves  is  one  of  lofty  cheer.  “In  the 
line  of  their  duty,”  they  have  been  called 
home  by  the  dear  Father  of  us  all,  who 
alone  can  see  when  the  earthly  life  has 
been  rounded  into  its  full  completeness. 
We  see  the  great  work  from  which  they 
were  taken  away ;  he  sees  the  great  work 
1  -y  have  done,  and  its  results  for  all 
time. 


LETTEES  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

It  is  often  a  severe  disappointment  to 
applicants  who  come  to  Boston  for  the 
necessary  personal  interview  with  the 
Teachers’  Committee  to  meet  with  a  refu¬ 
sal.  We  know  of  no  other  remedy  for  this 
evil  than  to  ask  all  our  friends  to  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  recommending 
teachers  to  us.  Many  an  admirable  per¬ 
son  is  not  fitted  for  a  teacher  to  the  freed- 
men.  We  have  stated  the  necessary 
qualifications  as  fully  as  possible ;  and  we 
earnestly  beg  our  friends  not  to  encourage 
any  one  to  apply  to  us  who  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  these  requisite  qualities.  We  have 


had  persons  come  to  us  with  letters  which 
would  seem  fully  to  justify  us  in  trusting 
them,  who  have  proved  entirely  unworthy 
of  our  confidence.  It  is  no  kindness  to 
help  any  one  to  a  position  he  cannot  fill 
worthily.  A  letter  of  recommendation 
should  be  frank  and  definite ;  and  the  wri¬ 
ter  should  feel  himself  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  any  one  whom  he  recommends. 

— 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  WHITTLESEY. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  June  4, 1866. 
Miss  H.  E.  Stevexson. 

Dear  Madam,  —  Your  very  kind  note  of 
the  Sis'  ult.  is  this  morning  received.  Your 
expression,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  of 
confidence  in  me  at  this  time  when  I  am  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  my  superiors,  is  especially 
grateful,  and  will  be  long  remembered  as 
among  the  most  highly  prized  honors  I  have 
received. 

I  shall  never  regret  having  devoted  one 
year  of  my  life  to  the  work  of  elevating  a 
long  oppressed  race ;  nor  shall  I  ever  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  in -what  you  and  all  the  friends 
of  that  race  are  doing.  May  God  bless  and 
aid  you  in  your  good  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Whittlesey. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  “  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  ”  of  June  9,  the  statement  of 
General  Whittlesey  in  answer  to  the  charges 
against  his  management  of  the  Bureau. 
It  is  a  triumphant  vindication,  which  all 
the  friends  of  the  freedmen  will  rejoice  at. 
It  is  impossible  to  condense  it,  and  it  is  too 
long  for  our  columns. 


A  Meeting  of  the  New-England  Branch 
of  Freedmen’s  Aid  and  Union  Commission 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  12,  at 
No.  8  Studio  Building,  at  7^  p.m.,  to  act 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  at  (Heveland.  All  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  five  dollars  to  any  auxiliary  society, 
and  also  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
such  societies  are  members,  and  entitled  to 
vote. 

Per  order  of  Executive  Committee. 
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EZTBA0T8  FSOM  TEAOHEBS'  LETTEBS. 

Amebiccs,  Ga.,  May  28, 1866. 

N.  E.  Branch  Freedmen’s  and  Union  Com. 

■  I  have  the  honor  to  send  in  my  report  for 
the  month  of  May.  Our  school  is  in  a  healthy 
condition;  we  have  a  great  many  difficulties 
to  encounter,  and  one  among  the  worst  is  our 
poverty  in  not  being  able  to  procure  enough 
books.  Our  sabbath  school  numbers  860 
scholars,  and  I  have  some  26  of  my  day 
school  who  are  so  far  advanced  that  1  have 
appointed  them  sabbath-school  teachers.  We 
suffer  very  much  for  questions  on  the  Bible  as 
I  cannot  procure  them.  We  have  very  few 
grown  scholars  in  our  day  school;  they  are 
mostly  children  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen. 
I  have  had  no  case  of  insubordination  in  my 
school.  I  had  a  May  party,  and  the  only  holi¬ 
day  I  have  given,  and  the  citizens  were  per¬ 
fectly  astonished  at  the  rapid  improvement 
and  handsome  performance  of  my  scholars, 
although  they  would  not  allow  me  to  carry 
the  United-States  fiag  or  sing  national  songs, 
threatening  my  life  if  I  did  so.*  Hoping  to 
have  the  honor  of  hearing  from  you  as  often 
as  possible,  as  I  have  not  one  sustaining  hand 
save  in  my  two  daughters,  1  have  the  honor 
to  renuiin  your  obedient  servant, 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Christian. 


Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jvme  9, 1866. 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson, — .  .  .  The  troops 
left  this  place  two  days  ago.  We  have  not 
been  molested  yet,  and  1  do  not  think  we  sliall 
be  in  any  other  way  than  by  threats  and  such 
other  annoyances  as  they  can  infiict  upon  us 
without  the  fear  of  bringing  the  soldiers  back 
to  this  place. 

The  people  still  continue  to  testify  their  re¬ 
gard  for  us  by  sending  us  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  We  have  had  strawberries,  green 
.peas,  string  beans,  new  potatoes,  beets,  &c., 
sent  in  several  times.  Miss  Gardner  and  I 
had  two  breakfasts  sent  us  this  morning. 

My  school  continues  as  pleasant  to  me  as 
ever.  Some  few  of  my  pupils  have  left.  One 
of  my  oldest  girls  has  gone  to  Baltimore ;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
school  and  engage  in  some  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  I  hate  still  as  many  and  more 
than  lean  fully  do  justice  by.  I  have  them 
come  to  my  room  and  read  occasionally  in 

*  Mrs.  C.  says  the  Mayor  would  not  promise 
to  protect  her. 


the  evening.  I  am  glad  to  have  them  do  so, 
as  the  time  hangs  rather  heavy  on  my  hands 
when  I  am  out  of  school.  I  visited  the  bury¬ 
ing  grotmd  a  few  days  ago  in  company  with 
three  of  my  scholars,  and  found  the  graves  of 
four  Union  soldiers.  One  of  them  was  Capt. 
Casy  of  New  York.  Miyor  Savage’s  grave 
is  looking  beautifully.  We  keep  the  decayed 
leaves  and  sticks  cleared  off  from  it,  and  dress 
it  frequently  with  fresh  fiowers.  ^ 

With  sincerest  regard, 

Philena  Carkin. 


Muirkirk,  Md.,  May  31, 1866. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney. 

Dear  Madam,  — .  .  .  We  have  often  en¬ 
deavored  to  teach  Irish  servants  in  our  own 
fiimily,  but  seldom  with  much  success,  as 
their  patience  would  give  out  by  the  time  they 
had  learned  to  spell  dog  and  cat  Now  our 
class  of  adults  are  eager  to  learn,  and  one 
colored  man  over  sixty,  who  only  knew  his 
letters  the  first  evening,  could  read  easy  words 
the  second  evening.  Another,  about  the  same 
age,  to  whom  I  gave  a  lesson  for  the  next  class¬ 
evening,  said  to  me,  after  I  was  through  with 
the  others,  “  Please,  madam,  will  you  tell 
me  these  two  words  ?  ”  1  found  he  had  learned 
his  whole  lesson  except  those  two  words.  I 
hope  I  may  succeed  in  developing  these  un¬ 
tutored  minds.  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  Crafts. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  June  1, 1866. 

My  Dear  Miss  Stevenson, — .  .  .  I  feel 
particularly  anxious  to  have  some  cliarts  on 
our  plantation,  where  tliere  are  wise  and  in¬ 
telligent  ministers  and  deacons,  who  would 
gladly  conduct  a  school.  We  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  step  upon  the  plantation  again.  But, 
not  discouraged,  we  have  repeatedly  sent  word 
to  the  colored  people  that  we  would  go  at  any 
and  all  times,  without  leave ;  but  they  say  they 
dare  not  come  for  us ;  and  they  dare  not  have 
us  find  our  own  way  there. 

Still,  we  shall  go,  if  we  can  get  a  convey¬ 
ance.  We  have  tried,  in  vain,  to  find  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson,  to  ask  him  to  open  the  way  for 
us,  with  advice.  The  Governor  said  good 
and  wise  things  to  the  colored  people,  at  a 
picnic,  a  week  ago.  Great  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  whites,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
preceding  picnic.  Boys  “  chuncked  ”  the 
black  children  ;  a  white  man  fired  balls  at 
them,  but  escaped  unpunished,  because  he  said 
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there  were  no  balls  in  his  pistdl,  although  one 
of  the  balls  pierced  the  hat  of  a  boy,  while  the 
colored  boys  and  men  who  returned  the  shots, 
were  fined  twenty  dollars  a  piece.  We  heard 
a  crowd  of  white  gentlemen  scolding  and 
swearing  to  an  officer  of  the  Bureau,  because 
“  Niggers  were  doing  what  white  folks  don’t 
do !  ”  “  White  boys  don’t  carry  drums,  and 
wooden  guns,  and  a  flag  (the  flag?)  through 
the  streets.”  “  And  we’ve  had  these  things  go¬ 
ing  on  for  a  good  while.”  “  We  used  to  com¬ 
plain  to  colonel  Woodall  (an  Alabama  Union 
officer),  and  we  could  get  nothing  done.”  Our 
“Sun”  laughed  because  the  “colored  folks 
carried  their  white  manners  to  the  picnic.” 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  an  attack  upon 
the  Bureau  and  the  teachers  in  oxir  “  Daily 
Sun.”  But  we  are  exasperated  only  by  the 
dirty  discourtesy  shown  the  colored  people  in 
our  papers.  Yet,  “  We  (the  Southerners)  are 
the  only  true  fi*iends  to  the  negro;”  and 
“the  marms  and  masters  from  the  North 
came  down  here  solely  to  pick  their  pockets,” 
“to  rob  them  of  their  hard  earnings.”  A 
white  D.D.  recently  gathered  the  colored 
ministers  in  his  study,  and  told  them  they 
must  employ  Southern  teachers ;  that  North¬ 
ern  teachers  would  tend  to  keep  up  prejudice 
between  the  races. 

“  But  they  teach  us  free,  and  we  are  poor,” 
one  said.  “  They  get  your  money  out  of 
you,”  said  the  D.D.  “  What  they  don’t  get  in 
one  way,  they  get  in  another.”  The  well  is 
deep  where  truth  sleeps  undisturbed  in 
Georgia.  Another  minister  spoke  last  Sun¬ 
day,  in  a  colored  church,  urging  the  body  to 
remain  connected  with  their  white  brethren, 
and  putting  in  a  few  strong  words  against 
Northern  teachers.  The  day  we  heard  the 
news,  we  consulted  with  the  ministers  and 
deacons  upon  the  subject,  asking  them  how 
they  would  like  to  have  their  children  taught 
by  people  who  say  (as  the  teachers  in  Virginia 
and  Columbus  say  freely)  “I  would  not  teach 
a  nigger  school,  if ’t  want  for  the  money.” 
I  said  to  the  gentleman,  “  Perhaps  Boston  will 
send  you  colored  graduates  from  Oberlin,  then 
nothing  can  be  said.”  “  Perhaps,  exasperated, 
they  will  say,  ‘  Why  do  you  have  niggers  ? 
they  don’t  know  anything.’  Then  you  can 
say,  ‘  No  white  lady  here  knows  so  much  as 
they  do.’  ”  But  all  agreed,  that  for  a  year  or 
two,  the  lives  of  colored  teachers  would  be 
unsafe  here.  They  arc  very  desirous  to  have 
Northern  teachers.  A  white  gentleman  came 
to  our  school  a  few  days  ago,  and  said,  “  We 


want  no  Northern  interference,  and  we  won’t 
have  it ;  we  want  no  Northern  teachers,  and 
we  won’t  have  them  teaching  the  blacks  to 
hate  us,  and  to  fight  us ;  they  will  keep  it  up 
after  the  Yankees  go  away.” 

The  “Sun”  declares  the  teachers  are  running 
North,  away  from  the  charges  of  the  investi¬ 
gating  committee,  —  showing  their  so-called 
philanthropy  is  self-seeking,  and  proving  that 
they  live  on  the  rations  and  clothing  sent  to 
the  colored  people.  Of  course  we  are  morti¬ 
fied!  Our  moral  suasion,  however,  has  so 
far  been  completely  successful  in  staying  the 
rudeness  of  the  white  boys.  At  the  disturbed 
picnic,  my  sister  said  to  the  white  chunckers, 
“What,  white  boys  behaving  so  rudely?  I 
thought  white  boys  knew  how  to  behave 
themselves !  ”  “  So  they  do,”  said  one,  “  but 
the  black  boys  began  it ;  and  do  you  think  it 
right.  Miss,  to  come  down  here  to  put  black 
folks  on  an  equality  with  white  folks  ?  ”  “I 
did  not  come  down  here  to  put  any  one  so  low 
as  to  lie  in  a  gutter  and  chunk  stones,”  said 
my  sister.  Whereupon  the  white  boys  raised 
their  bodies,  but  hung  their  heads.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  truly  and  sincerely, 

Lucy  Chase. 


Raleigh,  June  14, 1866. 

The  schools  have  a  growing  interest  as  we 
look  forward  to  a  few  more  to-morrows,  and 
realize  our  teaching,  visiting,  giving,  life 
with  the  freedmen  will  be  with  the  yesterdays. 
The  whole  work  is  full  of  vital  importance. 
None  ought  to  come  into  the  field  “  white 
for  the  harvest,”  who  will  not  do  or  dare 
whatever  their  hands  find  to  do,  to  gather  up 
the  sheaves. 

The  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  reckon  with 
the  reapers,  and  reward  the  faithful.  Our 
experience  with  the  suffering,  patient,  hope- 
ftil  freedmen  is  worth  incomparably  more 
than  the  annoyances  or  pecuniary  remunera¬ 
tion  sacrificed  on  leaving  — 

“  The  land  of  the  free. 

And  home  of  the  brave.” 

Our  hearts  beat  in  sympatliy  with  theirs 
for  a  nobler,  better  life.  Their  religion  is  in- 
spiraticmal,  soul-stirring,  elevating  them  above 
their  miserable  surroundings  to  the  top-  of 
Mount  Pisgah,  and  overlooking  the  promised 
land.  They  are  as  full  of  song  as  the  mocking 
birds,  and  begin  as  early. 

Loudest  among  the  “  Voices  of  the  Night” 
is  the  hallelujah  of  the  freedmen. 
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We  have  had  about  three  hundred  Testa¬ 
ments  to  give  away ;  and  almost  every  re¬ 
ceiver,  old  or  young,  on  taking  the  book,  has 
asked  us  to  find,  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are 
many  mansions.”  Even  those  who  cannot 
read  it,  will  mark  the  blessed  promise. 

When  we  give  up  the  school-room,  our 
Sabbath-school,  so  dear  to  us,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  attendants,  we  fear  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  for  want  of  a  convenient  place  to  gather 
in  and  teachers.  The  colored  people  have  a 
claim  on  the  vestry  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  beautiful 
church,  but  no  privileges,  except  now  and 
then,  at  his  option.  There  is  money  some¬ 
where  useless,  and  we  must  get  it  to  build  a 
house  for  this  people,  to  be  used  for  Sabbath- 
worship  and  day-school. 

The  sim  is  becoming  allied  with  the  “rebs” 
to  drive  us  North.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Some  of  our  teachers  probably  attend  the 
gathering  in  July.  Accept  our  thanks  for  the 
invitation,  and  the  kind  attention  it  suggests. 

A  law  recognizing  marriage  has  given  rise 
to  many  a  “  naughty  ”  question  among  the 
people  that  would  puzzle  a  lawyer  to  answer ; 
•but  they  settle  it  by  the  “  higher  law  ”  of  * 
affection,  and  their  good  genius  helps  them 
to  get  the  “ticket.”  An  old,  gray-headed 
woman  called  one  morning  at  the  school-room. 
She  had  six  eggs  in  her  basket ;  it  was  all  she 
could  spare,  as  the  old  hen  had  a  mighty 
smart  chance  to  set,  and  towards  fall  she 
would  bring  a  chicken.  She  wanted  a  quarter- 
dullar  to  buy  a  “  ticket.”  “  All  ’spectable  folks 
is  to  be  married,  and  we’s  ’spectable  :  me  and 
my  old  man  has  lived  together  thirty-five 
years,  and  had  twelve  children.” 

Another  brought  a  quart  of  wild  strawber¬ 
ries  to  get  the  quarter-dollar  to  buy  “  ticket.” 

“  Me  and  my  old  man  has  lived  more  than 
twenty  years  together,  and  I’s  proud  my  chil¬ 
dren’s  all  had  same  fether.”  Aunt  Peggey 
brought  an  empty  bag :  “  Didn’t  get  no  hoe- 
cake  for  morning;”  wanted  money  to  buy 
meal  and  a  “  ticket.”  “  Everybody’s  getting 
married,  and  my  old  man  can’t  get  money.” 
Does  not  this  prove  they  are  a  law-loving 
people  ?  Friends  at  the  North  have  little 
thought,  while  selecting  from  their  well-fur¬ 
nished  wardrobes  garments  of  least  value, 
that  would  become  bridal  robes  for  the  refu¬ 
gees. 

Pardon  my  long  letter ;  it  is  my  last  fi'om 
tills  magnolia-scented  city. 


Wake  County,  near  Raleigh,  N.C., 
June  1, 1866. 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson. 

This  is  the  first  school  for  colored  people 
ever  opened  in  this  vicinity,  and  their  delight 
knows  no  bound.  Old  and  young  are  eager 
to  learn.  When  I .  go  into  their  cabins,  I 
find  the  mothers  in  the  midst  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  trying  to  learn  from  them  what  they  have 
learned  during  the  day.  Very  often  I  see 
men  and  boys  who  have  to  work  in  the  cot¬ 
ton-field  from  simrise  till  dark,  sitting  under 
a  tree  studying  a  Primer  during  the  few 
moments  of  rest  they  are  allowed  after  dinner. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  will 
learn  in  these  ways.  They  seem  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  express  their  gratitude  to  me  and 
those  who  sent  me  to  teach  them.  They  try 
to  do  this  by  treating  me  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  attention.  Sometimes  these 
attentions  become  almost  oppressive,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  I  am  sent  for  by  three  or  four 
“aunties”  to  go  to  their  houses  as  soon  as 
school  is  done,  to  partake  of  a  lunch  of  all  the 
“  goodies  ”  their  limited  means  but  generous 
hearts  could  prepare.  “  Please,  Miss  Hattie, 
you  mus'  come;  we  wants  to  do  somethin’ 
for  you ;  we  can’t  do  much.”  During  one  of 
these  calls,  a  woman  said  to  me,  “  What  made 
yous  ever  think  to  come  way  down  here  to 
teach  black  folks?  Nobody  never  cared 
nothing,  ’bout  us  afore.”  If  their  prayers 
are  answered,  we  all  shall  have  happiness 
in  this  life  and  hereafter,  for  never  were 
any  people  more  earnestly  prayed  for.  I 
open  school  at  seven  in  the  morning  and 
teach  five  hours;  after  which  I  hear  some 
lessons  of  those  who  can  only  spend  a  few 
minutes  in  a  day  with  their  books,  make 
calls,  &c.,  so  that  I  seldom  get  home  till 
two  o’clock.  .  .  . 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harriette  Pike. 


Savannah,  6a.,  May  26, 1866. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cheney,  — ...  Our  home 
is  at  the  new  Hospital  for  Freedmen  and 
Refugees.  Dr.  Augusta,  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  oflered  us  shelter  in  his  house,  which 
we  accepted,  as  it  in  many  ways  facilitates 
our  work. 

My  school-room  is  in  one  of  the  wards  par¬ 
titioned  off;  one  half  making  a  home  for 
aged  men.  My  room  is  rough,  but  large  and 
airy.  In  March  we  had  a  vacation  of  two 
weeks.  Previous  to  it  there  was  an  exami- 
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nation  of  all  the  schools.  All  who  attended 
them  expressed  interest  and  satisfaction  in 
the  progress  made.  Of  course  they  were 
Northern  friends.  The  Southerners  take  no 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  freed  people. 
It  seems  strange,  when  we  consider  how  their 
interest  must  be  linked  in  the  future.  My 
school  is  not  as  large  as  through  the  winter 
months.  Quite  a  number  have  left  on  account 
of  their  parents  moving  into  the  country.  I 
average  ninety  in  the  morning  school,  and 
still  continue  my  afternoon  school  for  adults. 

I  have  much  to  encourage  me  in  my  labors, 
I  have  children  who  could  not  spell  when  I 
organized  the  school  in  November,  now  read¬ 
ing  well  and  studying  Arithmitic  and  Geog¬ 
raphy.  This  does  not  show  inferiority  of 
race.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
miyority  of  the  freedmen  are  either  planting 
for  themselves,  or  on  shares.  Some  of  the 
planters  have  allowed  them  to  go  on  their 
land  with  the  privilege  of  planting  as  much 
as  they  like.  In  many  instances  this  is  done 
without  contract,  or  the  exacting  of  any  share 
in  the  profits.  This  unexpected  kindness 
puzzles  the  people.  Some  take  it  in  good 
faith ;  while  others  argue  that  the  planters  in 
their  magnanimity  have  not  lost  sight  of  self, 
and  that,  when  the  crops  shall  be  gathered  in, 
they  will  lay  claim  to  large  shares,  if  not  the 
whole. 

Our  society  sent  down  a  large  quantity  of 
garden  seeds.  They  have  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  people.  An  old  woman  said  to  mother,  “  I 
is  so  glad  to  get  dese  seeds,  I  is  bin  long  pray¬ 
ing  for  dem.  I  is  got  de  garden  spot,  but  I  is 
got  no  money  to  buy  seeds.  I’ll  plant  dem,  and 
when  dey  come  to  ’fection,  I  ’member  you.” 
Another,  with  great  earnestness,  assured  her 
that  when  she  met  her  Jesus  she  would  tell 
him  she  had  done  her  part  by  her.  Another 
tried  to  impress  on  her  that  “  her  good  man¬ 
ners  was  ’corded  on  high.”  They  seem  so 
grateful  for  kindness.  I  suppose  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  so  little  done  for  them. 
The  chains  have  fiiilen  off  from  them,  but 
justice  has  not  yet  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  their  old  oppressors.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  things  can  be  righted  for  the  colored 
man  South.  Arrests  are  frequently  made, 
and  fines  and  punishments  inflicted  without 
any  actual  proof  of  guilt.  For  the  slightest 
offence  a  colored  man  is  sentenced  for  thirty 
days,  or  six  months,  to  the  chain  gang.  If  it 
was  made  a  punishment  for  white  men  also, 
the  ii\justice  would  not  be  hard  to  bear,  al¬ 


though  I  think  the  punishment  under  any 
circumstances  should  not  be  sanctioned.  .  . . 
Very  truly  yours, 

Louisa  Jacobs. 


Shtthfield,  N.C.,  May  2fl,  1866. 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson, —  . . .  We  have 
thought  that  we  should  have  a  new  school- 
house  completed  before  the  close  of  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  labors ;  but  we  think  now  it  will  not  be, 
every  one  is  so  busy  trying  to  make  “  a  crap  ” 
that  just  now  they  cannot  spare  the  time. 
The  first  of  next  month  they  will  have  a 
little  leisure:  the  com  is  then  hoed  for  the 
last  time.  But  they  do  need  a  little  help. 
Could  you  not  appropiate  the  money  which 
you  would  give  for  the  rent  of  a  building 
toward  erecting  one  ?  The  building  is  to  be 
two  stories,  40x25  feet,  which  will  make 
two  nice  school-rooms,  and  large  enough  for 
a  church  too.  Ever  your  friend, 

Sarah  D.  Phelps. 


Bellevue  Plantation,  N.C.,  May,  1886. 

All  who  attend  my  night  school  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  in  the  field,  and  of  course  are  very 
tired,  so  that  often  they  will  fiill  asleep  after . 
reciting  their  lessons,  which  have  been  learned 
while  at  work — for  they  all  take  their  books 
into  the  field  with  them,  and  the  overseer 
tells  me  if  they  stop  a  moment  for  anything, 
they  take  out  their  books  and  are  busy  with 
their  lessons.  I  often  stay  in  school  until  ten 
or  eleven  o’clock.  I  am  getting  the  scholars 
arranged  somewhat  now,  into  classes,  and  do 
not  intend  keeping  them  so  late  hereafter,  for 
I  Jo  not  think  they  can  endure  it  after  their 
hard  day’s  work.  I  will  cite  one  little  in¬ 
stance  to  show  how  rapidly  they  leam  some¬ 
times  :  when  school  opened  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  I  found  six  men  and  women  who 
did  not  know  their  letters.  Men,  ‘who  now 
read  on  the  twenth-fifth  page  in  the  Primer  in 
words  of  three  letters.  Are  there  white  people 
of  tlie  same  age  who  will  do  any  better? 

C.  F.  Thompson. 


Columbus,  6a.,  June  5,  1866. 

Miss  Stevenson, — As  this  is  probably 
the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  Columbus 
before  we  leave,  I  judge  that  a  review  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  free  schools 
during  the  five  months  and  a  half  that  we 
have  been  here,  if  not  expected,  will,  at  all 
events,  not  be  inappropriate. 

On  the  first  day  of  last  January  free  schools 
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were  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of 
Columbus  by  our  little  party  of  four  teachers. 
They  were  begun  under  rather  unfiiTorable 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  our  school¬ 
room  (the  Methodist  Colored  Church)  was 
so  open  that  it  was  impossible  to  warm  it 
comfortably.  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
our  sufierings  from  cold,  for  fear  you  might 
think  1  exaggerate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  was  nothing  to  the  windows  but  blinds, 
the  glass  haring  been  entirely  broken  out 
by  the  explosion  of  the  confederate  magazine 
near  by,  and  that  the  weather  was  freezing 
cold.  Our  inconveniences  and  disagreeables 
were  however  more  than  compensated  by  the 
liberality  and  appreciation  manifested  by  our 
colored  friends.  At  one  time  they  attempted 
to  rent  a  house  for  us,  and  even  collected 
about  $40  towards  it,  before  we  were  aware  of 
their  plan.  It  was  too  great  an  undertaking  for 
them  then  in  their  poor  condition,  and  I  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  wait  a  little  longer.  I  think 
they  are  the  most  liberal  colored  people  I 
ever  met  with ;  and  I  have  always  encouraged 
them  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  poorest 
among  themselves  and  for  the  Society  that 
has  furnished  them  with  teachers.  Scarcely 
a  single  book  has  been  given  to  them  since  I 
came  here,  and  they  have  invariably  met  the 
current  expenses  of  the  day  and  night  schools. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  think  they  have 
done  admirably.  They  pay  the  rent  of  $12 
per  month  for  one  school-house  that  we  were 
obliged  to  hire.  The  night  scholars  paid 
about  $60  to  meet  the  various  expenses  of  the 
school.  Though  the  white  citizens  at  first 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  educating  negroes, 
they  are  generally  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
children  in  our  free  schools  have  made  much 
progress.  They  were  very  bitter  towards 
the  Yankee  school-ma’ams  and  school-masters, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  now  to  find  some 
abusive  article  in  the  papers  published  here. 
Yet  I  believe  we  are  looked  upon  with  far 
greater  favor  than  we  were  months  ago. 
Strong  opposition  yet  exists,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made,  or  at  least  talked  of,  to  induce 
the  colored  people  to  approve  of  the  Southern 
people  superseding  us  by  opening  pay  schools 
another  season.  This  utterly  failed.  The 
colored  folks  know  what  is  for  their  interest. 
I  have  urged  the  colored  people  to  try  to  sup¬ 
port  at  least  two  teachers  the  coming  season, 
and  they  are  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  will 
respond  to  the  request  in  a  short  time.  They 
will  do  what  they  are  able  toward  supporting 


fr^  schools  in  their  midst  With  this  imper¬ 
fect  sketch  of  the  past  and  fiiture  of  the  work 
here,  I  must  close. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  Banfield. 


Smithfield,  N.C.,  May  28, 1860. 

Mt  Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  — ...  I  think 
could  you  look  in  upon  us  in  our  crowded 
rooms,  you  would  think  there  was  some  mag¬ 
net  to  draw  so  many  together.  As  I  look  back 
myself,  and  think  of  the  dirty,  ignorant  crea¬ 
tures  we  first  saw,  I  am  astonished  at  the 
change.  I  will  now  refer  to  my  own  school ; 

I  presume  there  has  been  as  much  good 
wrought  in  the  other,  and  perhaps  more.  I 
had  six  scholars  who  knew  their  letters.  I 
have  now  ten  very  well  advanced  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Reader ;  fifteen  nearly  through,  or  partly 
so,  the  First  Reader ;  and  a  large  number  in 
the  Primer.  I  have  five  that  can  write,  and 
quite  a  number  making  letters.  I  used  to 
think  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  tell  when 
a  colored  child  had  a  dirty  face ;  but  I  have 
learned  the  art,  and  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  be  informed.  When  dirty,  they  look  white. 
Now,  if  I  ask  a  boy  or  girl  what  makes  his  or 
her  face  so  white,  they  very  soon  know  what 
I  mean.  I  have  them  wash  their  clothes 
Saturday,  and  I  am  often  much  pleased  to 
look  at  them  Monday  morning.  I  have  per¬ 
fect  order  in  my  school.  I  find  these  children 
more  easily  managed  in  school  than  those  at 
home.  I  look  upon  it  in  this  way,  —  they 
liave  been  so  unused  to  kind  treatment,  they 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I  have  whipped  but 
one  child  since  I  came  here :  he  was  stub¬ 
born,  and  would  not  be  conquered  in  any  other 
way.  The  worst  punishment  for  them  is  to  be 
sent  home  from  school.  I  have  my  school  in 
a  room,  and  that  not  very  large.  I  am  obliged 
to  hear  my  scholars  and  send  them  home 
sometimes.  I  keep  all  T  can.  I  have  my 
chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  grouped  about  me  upon  the  floor.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  interest  has  abated  sinc^ 
our  house  was  burned,  but  have  since  then 
six  new  scholars.  I  suppose  they  must  have 
made  their  appearance  at  this  late  day,  and 
when  I  have  so  little  room,  to  assure  me  of 
their  friendship  and  interest.  I  have  one 
woman  who  comes  three  miles,  and  is  very 
seldom  absent.  Even  when  it  rains  hard,  I 
usually  find  her  in  her  place.  I  say,  “  Why, 
Emily,  are  you  here  1  ”  “  Yes,  Miss  Woodby; 
I  would  go  through  anything  to  get  my  edica- 
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tion”  Then  she  says,  “  I  do  not  want  to  stay 
atoatf  any  firom  you,  /  loves  you  so"  I  think  the 
affection  of  these  people  for  us  is  very  strong, 
and  as  the  time  draws  nigh  for  us  to  leave 
them,  they  do  not  love  to  think  of  it.  I  tell 
them  perhaps  they  will  have  better  teachers : 
they  say,  “  Well,  we  can  never  love  them  as 
well  as  we  do  our  first  ones.” 

I  suppose  you  wish  to  know  about  the 
school-house.  We  have  not  seen  it  yet,  and 
I  am  afi^d  we  shall  not ;  but  the  people  are 
interested  about  it,  and  think  they  will  have 
one  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  They 
propose  putting  up  a  building  two  stories 
high,  forty  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  land  is 
to  belong  to  the  town,  and  they  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  putting  up  their  building. 
They  have  collected  about  8100,  and  their 
building,  they  think,  will  cost  8300 ;  I  think 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  .can.  We  have 
an  officer  of  the  Freedmen’s  Biu^u  stationed 
here  His  wife  is  with  him ;  and  they  seem  to 
be  very  fine  people.  1  think  he  is  doing  his 
duty  towards  the  colored  people,  for  which  he 
receives  considerable  censure  from  the  whites. 
There  have  some  very  sad  cases  of  poverty 
and  suffering  come  to  light  since  he  came,  — 
two  very  aged  men,  not  able  to  work,  and 
cast  off*  on  account  of  their  age  and  inability. 
I  think  they  will  be  taken  care  of  now. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clara  W.  Woodburt. 


Richmond,  Jane  7, 1866. 

Mr  DEAR  Miss  Stevenson,  —  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  for  if  I  don’t  somebody  else  will, 
that  in  all  these  first  days  of  June,  when  1 
should  have  been  sending  you  my  report  for 
May,  and  doing  many  other  things  that  I  have 
not  done,  I  have  been  lying  at  the  bakery, 
hors  de  combat,  seriously  threatened  with  fever 
and  “a  doctor.”  I  have  escaped  both;  and 
now  expect  to  go  into  school  again  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Too  b|ui !  isn’t  it  ?  when  I  had  so 
plumed  myself  on  not  having  lost  an  hour  in 
all  the  winter  and  spring  by  sickness. 

But  this  enforced  rest  has  so  reinforced  me, 
that  1  think  I  can  defy  ”  bilious  attacks  ”  for 
the  remainder  of  June  at  least. 

Record-book  is  in  the  bottom  of  my  strong 
box  at  school-room;  so  please  allow  me  to 
approximate  the  fiicts  in  regard  to  my  school. 
I  have  had  fifty-eight  scholars  during  May, 
and  a  very  good  average  attendance.  As  this 
is  not  a  formal  report,  allow  me  to  say  they 
have  learned  “  a  heap !  ”  In  one  respect  they 


are  not  yet  “  up  to  the  white  schools  of  the 
North.”  They  cannot  be  taught  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  vacations,  and  are  already  pe¬ 
titioning  for  a  shorter  one  than  they  are  threat¬ 
ened  with.  Oh,  they  (the  colored  children, 
not  vacations)  are  splendid!  (shouldn’t  say 
that  if  this  were  a  “Report,”  you  know) ;  and 
I  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  know  it,  and  only 
ask  now  to  live  to  help  show  it. 

Yours,  B.  L.  Church. 


Roanoke  Island,  May  31, 1866. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  the  long  days  in 
siunmer  with  pleasure,  knowing  that  I  did 
much  more  last  summer  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the  short  days  of  winter.  The 
children  come  before  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  I  go  to  the  room  as  soon  as  I  can.  For 
th^'  past  month  they  have  worked  in  earnest. 
Many  of  them  are  attending  religious  meet¬ 
ings  ;  and  although  they  feel  it  their  duty  to 
go,  they  want  to  keep  up  with  their  class, 
and  come  either  before  school  in  the  morning 
or  between  the  evening  and  night  meetings. 
I  am  kept  quite  busy.  Many  of  my  scholars 
have  returned  from  the  “  fisheries,”  the  sea¬ 
son  being  over. 

Most  of  the  people  are  of  the  roughest 
kind,  but  they  have  beautiftil  souls.  I  went 
to  see  an  old  “auntie,”  ahd  said  to  her, 
“  Have  you  any  meal  7  ”  “  Well,  yes,  honey.” 
“  How  much  ?  ”  “  Well,  I  guess  half  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Do  you  want  some  ?  If  you  do,  you 
shall  have  half,  honey.”  “  Oh  ho,”  I  said ; 
“  I  knew  you  were  without  meal  when  money 
could  not  buy  it ;  and  1  feared  you  were  no 
better  off"  now.”  She  said,  “  I  changed  some 
fish  for  that.”  There  was  a  time  when  many 
were  without  food,  only  as  they  got  it  fixim 
another,  —  getting  the  “  making  of  a  cake  ” 
from  their  neighbors.  They  will  share  their 
last  mouthful.  But  the  boats  bring  in  meal 
now  quite  often ;  and  those  who  can  must 
give  to  the  poorer  ones,  as  they  cannot  have 
rations. 

Many  fear  to  go  to  the  mainland  as  so 
many  have  been  treated  ill.  One  man  who 
left  the  Island  a  few  months  since  was  shot 
down  by  the  man  he  worked  for,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  island. 
I  hope  these  peo^e  may  be  enabled  to  find 
some  place  where  they  can  do  something  for 
themselves.  They  can  do  nothing  here.  The 
island  has  served  its  purpose  ;  it  has  been  an 
asylum  for  them  during  the  war,  and  they 
love  the  place.  Mary  R.  Kimball. 
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Chaklottesvillj:,  Va.,  May  31, 1866. 

The  room  of  the  Jefferson  School,  about 
twenty-five  feet  square,  is  quite  an  attractive 
place.  For  tlie  absence  of  those  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  school-furniture,  which  could 
not  be  transported  here  with  the  New-Eng- 
land  teachers,  we  have  made  such  compensa¬ 
tion  as  we  might,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
every  embellishment  witliin  our  reach.  The 
rough  but  neatly  white-washed  boards  wliich 
constitute  its  walls  are  ornamented  with  ever¬ 
greens,  and  illustrated  by  new  and  highly- 
colored  maps,  which,  together  with  vases  of 
fiowers,  replenished  every  day  by  fi%sh  bou¬ 
quets,  give  the  room  a  gay  and  cheerful  as¬ 
pect.  Printed  over  three  blackboards  oppo¬ 
site  the  teacher’s  desk  is  the  motto,  “  Try, 
try  again  !  ”  and,  as  a  still  further  incentive  to 
mental  effort,  the  &miliar  maxim,  “Knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,”  is  posted  on  every  side  of  the 
school-room.  These  placards  (printed  by  one 
of  my  scholars)  are  encircled  by  wreaths  made 
of  the  beautiful  deep  green  leaves  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ivy,  which  grows  abundantly  here.  As 
though  fully  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  on  the  wall,  my  adult  scholars  press 
on  in  the  pursuit  of  letters  with  commendable 
assiduity.  Not  a  little  discouraged  at  tlie 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  they  seem  to 
hoard  every  crunlb  of  knowledge  as  though 
they  had  a  fearful  foreboding  that  their  golden 
opportunities,  which  they  have  never  been 
slow  to  appreciate,  were  slipping  from  their 
grasp.  They  clutch,  seemingly  with  a  des¬ 
perate  effort,  at  every  straw,  to  prevent  them¬ 
selves  from  being  taken  in  and  borne  back  on 
the  last  receding  waves  of  national  progress. 

Anna  Gabdner. 


Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  10, 1886. 

My  DBAS  Miss  Stevenson,  —  We  intend 
to  hold  our  ground  here,  and  we  feel  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  during  the 
brief  period  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  school, 
—  inasmuch  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  the  didoyal  third  of  the  whole  people, 
will  be  anxious  to  verify  the  special  represen¬ 
tations  they  have  recently  been  making,  that 
the  relations  between  the  wJute  and  colored 
people  are  so  friendly  here  that  the  garrison 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  .  . . 

One  of  the  scholars  in  my  first  class  in 
.Arithmetic,  perplexed  with  an  example  in 
fractions  in  which  the  denominators  were  un¬ 
like,  applied  for  assistance  to  three  university 


students  and  a  derk  who  were  in  the  barber’s 
shop  where  he  works.  They  all  tried  on  it 
repeatedly,  but  without  success.  When,  after 
working  upon  it  a  few  minutes  in  school,  the 
answer  came  out  all  right  to  a  fraction.  How 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  fece  1  I  never 
saw  any  countenance  radiate  with  such  an 
expression  as  he  related  the  facts  mentioned 
above.  He  was  so  delighted  with  being  able 
to  solve  it  himself,  which  he  did  with  very 
little  help :  I  asked  him  one  or  two  leading 
questions,  which  put  him  on  the  right  track. 

I  will  enclose  for  your  perusal  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  girls  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  in  my  first  class.  I  told  her  I 
would  like  to  have  her  write  to  you,  without 
giving  her  the  slightest  hint  as  to  what  she 
was  to  say ;  and  that,  if  she  would  write  it,  I 
would  make  the  requisite  corrections^  and  let 
her  write  it  again.  Friday  she  brought  this, 
and  as  1  am  writing  1  will  send  it  at  once. 
You  can  make  such  a  margin  of  allowance  as 
will  enable  you  to  tell  what  it  would  be  had 
she  the  opportunity  to  write  it  over.  When 
writing  exercises  on  the  slate,  I  think  she 
does  not  usually  make  so  many  errors  as 
occur  in  this  letter. 

Cordially  and  respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Gaedneb. 


Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  6, 1866. 
To  the  LcuUee  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society , — 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  owe  the  great  God  and  the  friends  of  the 
fireedmen  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  they 
have  shown  us;  indeed,  no  words  of  mine 
could  ever  tell  you  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  you.  Neither  is  it  in  my  power  to  tell  you 
how  much  good  Miss  Anna  has  done  since 
she  came  here :  no  words  of  mine,  were  they 
ever  so  good  or  Ijtpautiful,  could  begin  to  tell 
you  what  good  slie  has  done.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  we  have  improved 
since  she  came  here.  I  do  not  think  one-half 
of  us  knew  how  to  spell  our  own  names,  and 
none  of  us  knew  how  to  write  a  letter  fit  to 
be  seen.  But  through  Miss  Anna’s  patient 
teaching,  and  the  help  of  God,  we  have  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  we  almost  think  our¬ 
selves  educated.  Several  years  before  the 
war  I  lived  with  a  lady  who  had  the  power  to 
prevent  me  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
books ;  she  said  the  books  were  not  made  for 
negpxies,  but  they  were  made  for  her  children. 
She  had  two  young  daughters  who  were 
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going  to  school,  and  said  it  was  enough  for  duty  to  he  sorry.  But  I  will  try  to  tell  you 


her  to  buy  books  for  them.  But  they  are 
both  dead  now;  and  though  I  am  sorry  to 
know  it,  yet  whenever  I  think  of  how  they 
treated  me,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  it  is  not  my 


more  some  other  time ;  and,  hoping  you  will 
excuse  all  mis-used  words,  I  now  stop. 

From  your  humble  servant, 

Celia  Bosena  Wood. 


ATJXILTABY  SOCIETIES  SUPPOBTIHa  TEAOHEBS. 


Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
Andover  (North)  .  .  . 

Brattleboro’ . 

Beverly . 

Billerica . 

Boston  (Hayhew  Society) 

Boston  (Old  South  Ch.)  . 
Boston  (Dr.  Adams’s  Ch.) 

Boston  (“  Twig  ”)  .  .  . 
Boston  (Indiana-st.  Ch.)^ 
Boston  (Arlington-st.  Ch.) 

Boston  (Theo.  Parker  So.) 
Boston  (East)  .... 


Mrs.  D.  C.  Bagley  . 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Yinal  . 


Mrs.  C.  Eastman  . 
Dr.  Frank  Bundy  . 

Mrs.  C.  6.  Loring 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Blagden 
Mrs.  A.  Wilkinson 

Miss  A.  P.  Rogers 
J.  H.  Stephenson  . 
Mrs.  Henry  Grew 


Mary  £.  Carter  .  . 
Mary  A.  Osgood  . 
Anna  S.  Higginson 
Miss  E.  B.  Choate  . 
A.  R.  Faulkner  .  . 

Horatia  Ware  .  .  | 

Abby  Walley  .  . 
Miss  Gray  .  .  . 

Lilian  Clarke  .  .  * 

( 

Miss  Tolman  .  . 
Mrs.  E.W.Forbush  \ 


Mrs.  S.  B.  Otis  .  .  Sarah  O.  Babcock 
Edw.  F.  Porter .  .  E.  M.  McPherson  . 


Cambridge . Maria  Bowen  .  .  Sarah  Ropes . 


Cambridgeport  .... 

Chicopee . 

Chelsea . 

Clarkson  Society  .  .  . 

Concord  . 

Danvers . 

Dedham  (South)  .  .  . 

Dorchester  (Barnard  F.  j 
A.  Society)  .  .  .  .  | 

Dorchester  (Mattapan  ( 

Society) . I 

Dorchester  and  Milton  j 
Lower  Mills  .  .  .  .  | 

Framingham . 

Fitchburg . 

Foxboro’ . 

Grafton . 

Gloucester . 

Greenfield . 

Groton . 

Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Harvacrd . 

Haverhill  . . 

Hinghara . 

Hopedale . 

Hubbard-Family  Society 
John-Woodman  Society  . 
Keene,  N.H . 


J.  M.  S.  Wiliiams 
Mrs.  John  Wells 
Mrs.  Yerrington 


Hon.  G.  Brooks 
Augustus  Mudge 
Hun.  Joseph  Day 


J.  N.  Barbour  .  . 
Sarah  Stackpole  . 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Hollis  . 
G.  H.  Frothingham 
John  Brown  .  .  . 
John  S.  Laroyd 
Francis  0.  Winslow 


Daniel  Denny  .  .  Mrs.  William  Pope 


'  Mrs.  George  Hol- 
I  lingsworth  .  . 


Miss  C.  E.  Cook 


Henry  L.  Pierce  .  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Pettee 


Rev.  N.  S.  Dickinson 
Mrs.  8.  J.  Axtell  . 
Mrs.  Davidson  .  . 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  . 
Daniel  Needham  . 


Mrs.  C.  Upham  .  . 
£.  Foster  Bailey  . 
William  H.  Thomas 
Mrs.  Jewett  .  .  \ 
W.C.High  .  .  . 
Hannah  Reed  .  . 


Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe  . 

Wm.  B.  Willard  . 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes 
Rev.  J.  Young  .  . 
E.  D.  Draper  .  . 


Mrs.  F.  W.  Cheney 

Edwin  A.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Avery 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Lincoln 
Jerome  Wilmarth . 


F.  Frothingham  . 
Rev.  W.  O.  White  . 


Rev.  Jesse  Wagner 


Adopted  Teaghebs. 

Mary  C.  Osgood,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Mary  C.  Green,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Francelia  Smith,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

M.  S.  Osbourne,  Church  Creek,  Md. 
Elizabeth  R.  Ball,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  V.  Browne,  Georgetown,  D.C. 
Esther  Hawkes,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Adel.  F.  Boyden,  Edisto  Is.,  S.C. 
Frances  E.  Ellis,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Louise  Fisher,  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
Harriet  R.  Smith,  Noiiblk, 

Fanny  S.  Langford,  Beaufort. 

Peter  H.  Woolfolk,  Richmond,  Va. 
Sarah  P.  Lillie,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

I  Sarah  D.  Thomas,  Washington. 

'  Almena  S.  Allen,  Jehosse  Is.,  S.C. 

Jane  £.  Beale,  Baltimore. 
'Harriette  Carter,  Washington, 
i  Abby  Francis,  Richmond. 

'  Mary  A.  Hosley,  Kinston,  N.C. 

,  Frank  J.  Hazelton,  Ogeechee,  Ga. 
Jane  B.  Smith,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
Edwin  P.  Frost,  Gordonsville,  Va. 
I.uella  Chase,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Sarah  D.  Phelps,  Smithfield,  N.C. 
Harriet  Buttiick,  Summerville. 

Mary  £.  Perkins,  Baltimore. 

r  Sarah  Clark  Norfolk. 

I  S.  Virginia  Lawton,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  lillsbuiT.  Charleston. 
[.Sarah  E.  Toney,  Hilton  Head. 

Sarah  G.  Brown,  Townfield,  Va. 

1  Elia  Bates,  Raleigh. 

I  Mary  A.  Fowier,  Hilton  Head. 
Eunice  B.  Leland,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Ellen  F.  Steams,  Pitt  Co.,  N.C. 
Catherine  A.  Cogswell,  Edisto  Is. 
Mary  C.  Axtell,  Norfolk. 

Letitia  Sargent,  Georgetown,  S.C. 
Caroline  Alvord,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 
H.  T.  Fletcher,  Cumberland,  Md. 

I  Harriet  E.  Haroiiton,  Washington. 
I  Rebecca  Primus,  Royal  Oak,  Md. 

Angelina  Ball,  Richmond. 

Anna  Gardner,  Charlottesville. 
Jane  Cooley,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Mary  Ames,  Edisto  Island,  S.C. 
Anne  Parker,  Summerville,  S.C. 
Anna  W.  Allen,  Washington. 
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Lancaster . Mrs  John  Ware  . 

Lawrence . Rev.  G.  Packard  . 

Leicester . Samuel  May,  Jr.  . 

LoveJoy  Society . 

Lowell . Judge  N.  Crosby  . 

Lunenburg . W.  A.  Mandell  .  . 

Medfol'd . Baxter  E.  Perry  . 

Milford . Rev.A.  A.  Cook  . 

Montpelier,  Vt . 

New  Bedford . Mrs.  Loum  Snow  . 

Kewnuin-Famlly  Society . 

Newton  (West)  ....  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newell . 

Northampton . James  C.  Ward .  . 

Plymouth . Rev.  £.  H.  Hall  . 

Roxbury  (Lincoln  F.  A.)  Mrs.  L.  Bowles  .  . 


Roxbnry  (West)  .  . 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Dab¬ 
ney  . 


Salem  Prof.  A.  Crosby  . 

Somerville . Cutler  Downer  .  . 

SpringSeld . Mrs.  £.  Farrar  .  . 

Westford . Mrs.  G.  M.  Rice  . 

Whitney-Family  Society . 

Winchendon . Mrs.  O.  Adams  .  . 

Wobufn . Mrs.  A.  G.  Carter  . 

Worcester . Mrs.  1.  Washburn 

Central  Committee  of  ( 

IVieuds,  England .  .  ) . 


Miss  E.  P.  Russell  A.  Jane  Knight,  Edisto  Is.,  S.C. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Church .  Octavia  C.  Page,  Charleston,  S.C. 

A  TT  i  Mariana  Lawton,  Alexandria. 

A.  H.  Coolidge  .  .  J  ^  Chase,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Rev.  F.  Frotbingham  Meiissa  Chamberlain,  Charleston. 


N.  F.  Cunningham 


Thomas  S.  Harlow  Oliver  Howard,  Newbem,  N.C.  ’ 
Rev.  Joseph  Scott .  Harriet  F.  Stone,  Kinston,  N.C. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Reed  .  Albert  Everett,  Edisto  Is.,  S.C. 

(  Helen  Gordon,  Washington. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Pond  .  <  S.  Fannie  Wood,  Warrenton,  Va. 

(  Abby  H.  Nye,  Columbus,  Ga. 

. Jane  E.  Clarke,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 

Mrs.  Edw.  Hinckley 

Miss  M.  £.  Cochran  Elizabeth  P.  Breck,  Hilton  Head. 
Mary  E.  Kendall  .  Martha  H.  Chace,  Richmond. 


Anna  C.  Lowell  . 

Emily  Greene  .  .- 

Thos.  H.  Johnson . 
F.  H.  Raymond  . 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Hooker 


T.  E.  Younger,  Chestertown,  Md. 
Mary  £.  Clark,  Richmond. 
Caroline  F.  Thompson,  Newbem. 
Jane  Hosmer,  Summerville,  S.C. 

.  Lucy  Chase  Columbus,  Ga. 

'Frances  W.  Perkins,  Washington. 
Bessie  L.  Canedv,  Richmond,  'Va. 
Lydia  B.  Chace,  Halifax,  N.C. 

.  Isabella  Gibbins,  Charlottesville. 
Maiy  R.  Kimball,  Roanoke  Is. 

M.  B.  Stoddard,  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
Sarah  £.  Foster,  Richmond,  Va. 
Joseph  W.  Browne,  Baltimore. 
Harrison  Leland,  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Cornelia  A.  Fietcher  Sarah  E.  Keyes,  Kinston,  N.C. 

. Eliz  H.  Botume,  Beaufort,  S.C. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Fairbanks  Anna  F.  Clarke,  Halifax,  N.C. 


Mrs.  S.  R.  Pippy  .  S.  Frances  Hancock,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Mrs.  Edward  Earle  Mrs.  Smith,  Norfolk. 


Andrew  Washburn,  Richmond. 
Arthur  Sumner,  Charleston. 


Town. 

Barnstable . 

Boylston  ...... 

Bridgewater  (East)  .  . 
Brookfield  (West)  .  .  . 
Boston  (South)  .... 

Cambridge  (East)  .  .  . 

Centreville . 

Chester . 

Cotuit  Port  •  ,  .  .  . 

Dedham  . 

Deerfield . 

Duxbury . 

Fitchburg  Ladies’  Society 

Florence  . 

Harwich . 

Hollis  .  * . 

Hubbardston . 

Huntington . 

Leominister . 

Malden . 

Marlboro’ . 

Methuen . 

Milford,  N.H . 

Montague . 

Norton . 


OTHER  AUXTLIABIE8. 

PaXSIDENT. 

. Mrs.  A.  M.  Ladd . 

. Mrs.  D.  R.  Lamson . 

. W.  F.  Farrington . 

. Wm.  B.  Stone . 

. Rev.  F.  Hinckley . 

. Anson  Hooker . 

. Mrs.  R.  Marston . 


Charles  C.  Bearse 


Mrs.  W.  Sheldon  . 
G.  B.  Weston  .  .  . 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Boutelle 
S.L.  Hill  .  .  .  . 
Zcblna  H.  Small  . 
Mrs.  Worcester .  . 
Reuben  Stowe  .  . 


Samuel  H.  Virgin  . 
J.  W.  F.  Barnes 
Rev.  W.  Start  .  . 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Gleason 
David  Heald  .  .  . 
Mrs.  J.S.  Ward  . 
Mrs.  £.  B.  Wheaton 


SXCBXrABT. 

Miss  C.  A.  Phinney. 
J.H.  k'itz. 

W.  O.  Osbom. 

Capt.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

Aaron  S.  Crosby. 
Mrs.  Melissa  Heath. 
Alexander  Baker. 
Mary  £.  Bridge. 

Mrs.  C.  Bradford. 
Miss  S.  A.  Norcross. 
George  T.  Cutter. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Brooks. 
M.  B.  Day. 

Mrs.  Alden  Pollard. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Goddard. 
John  B.  Greene. 

Rev.  Mr.  Reed. 

Mrs.  S.  Q.  Hersey. 
Miss  Livermore. 

Miss  M.  £.  Peabody. 
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Northfield . 

Orleans . 

OsterviUe . 

PlTmouth,  N.H . 

Beading . *  • 

Beading  (South) . 

Bumney,  N.H . 

Sterling . 

Southampton . 

Southboro’ . 

Stoughton . 

Taunton . 

Templeton . 

Walpole . 

Westboro’ . 

Weymouth . 

Yarmouth . 


Mrs.  Coles  .  .  . 
Bev.  Mr.  Wright 
Erastus  Soudder 


Rev.  Mr.  WiUcox  ........ 

Rev.  Mr.  Bliss . 

Kate  Merrill . 

William  Goss . 

N.  B.  Fellows . 

Mrs.  Whitney . 

Rev.  Mr.  Chambre . 

Mrs.  E.  L... .  jed . 

J.  P.  Cutting . 

Mrs.  James  Ellis . 

T.  A.  Smith . 

Elias  Richards . .  .  .  . 

Rev.  J.  B.  Clark . . 


Mrs.  John  Mattoon. 
Susan  W.  Snow. 
William  Crocker. 
Mary  E.  McQuesten . 
Mr.  Knight. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Windship. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Buggies. 

Edson  Hannum. 

Mrs.  J.  Fairbanks. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Steams. 
Mrs.  R.  Carver. 

Col.  6.  P.  Hawkes. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Cram. 

S.  M.  Griggs. 

George  8.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Rider. 


HEW-ENGLAHD  BEAHOH  OF  THE  FEEED- 
MEH’S  AHE  TJHIOH  COMMISSION. 

(Lately  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 

8  STUDIO  BUILDING. 


PKE8IDBNT. 

HOJt.  JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 


Vice~Pre»idents. 


Rer.  Jacob  M.  Mamiono. 
EnwABn  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Edwabd  E.  Haue. 
Hon.  Jacob  SnutPKB. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clabkk,  D.D. 

Dr  Robkbt  W.  Hoopkb. 
Prof.  WlLLlAX  B.  Rogeks. 
Rev.  E.  8.  Gannett,  D.D. 
Edwabd  8.  Philbbick. 

Maine. 

Hii  Excellency  8.  Cont. 
Hon.  I.  Wabhbubne,  Jr. 

New  Hampshire. 
Hli  Excellency  F.  Smtth.* 
Hon.  I.  Goodwin.* 

T.  H.  Levkbett.* 


Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Edwabd  L.  Piebce. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Watebston. 
Dr.  LE  BABOn'RuSSELU 
Wm.  Lloyd  Gabbison. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexteb,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russkli.. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepwobth. 
Rev.  a.  a.  Mineb,  D.D. 

Vermont. 

Hon.  C.  W.  WiLLABD. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gabdneb. 
Rev.  Nobman  Seaveb. 
Jthode  Island. 

Hon.  Seth  Padelfobd. 
John  Cabteb  Bbown. 


General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  8  Studio  Building. 


Recording  Secretary. 

J.  A.  Lane,  43  Franklin  Street, 

Aseistant  Secretary. 

R.  F.  Wallcut,  8  Studio  Building. 

Treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  20  State  Street. 
Auditor. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  .  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Ednau  D.  Cheney  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 
Edward  W.  Hooper  ...  20  State  Street. 
Cadwalladee  Cubby  .  .  65  Milk  Street. 


Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
MissH.E.STEVENBON,  SeeV  „  „ 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  .  .  „  ,. 

Rev.  CHARLE8  Ta)WE  ...  26  Chauncy  Street. 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  .  .  48  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .....  623  Tremont  Street. 
Miss  E.  S.  Hooper  ....  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  Eben  Cutter  ....  11  Edinboro’  St. 

Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May  ....  2  Broad  Street. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  ...  11  Park  Square. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Roger8  .  1  Temple  Place. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  ...  154  Newton  Street. 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis  ....  lUBoylston  Street. 
L.  P.  Rowland,  Jr.,  ...  6  Tremont  Temple. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  H.  1.  Bowditch  .  .  .  113  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham  .  Brattleboro’,  Vt. 
Rev.  Silas  Curtis*  .  .  .  Concord,  N.H. 


Committee  on 

William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  . 
E.  W.  Kinsley  .... 
Cadwallader  Curry  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  . 
Miss  Abby  W.  May  .  . 
Edward  Harris  .  .  . 
Henry  Loomis  .  .  .  . 
Edward  P.  Prescott*  . 
Nathaniel  White*  .  . 


Finance. 

.  33  Summer  Street. 
.  48  Beacon  Street. 

.  37  Franklin  Street. 
.  55  Milk  Street. 

.  7  Park  Square. 

.  27  Hollis  Street. 

.  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

.  Burlington,  Yt. 

.  Concord,  N.H. 

.  Concord,  N.H. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“  L.  P.  Rowland,  No.  6  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.,  For  Fr.  and  U.  Commission.  From - .” 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the 
contents ;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by 
mail  to  L.  P.  Rowland,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 

*  Suhiect  to  the  approval  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Society. 


Boston :  Printed  by  Edward  S.  Coomb*  a  Co.,  Si  School  Street 


